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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER NUMBER 


HsaLMAR Brantinc has been, all through the war, the open friend of Western 
democracy, believing the ideals for which our Allies fought and we entered the 
war to be the same as his own. His Western sympathies are shown also by his 
position as one of the founders of the Swedish-American Foundation. Branting 
was born in Stockholm, in 1860, a member of the intellectual class. He entered 
the Social-Democratic ranks by way of journalism and, in 1908, was sent to the 
Riksdag on the Liberal ticket, the first Socialist to be elected to Sweden’s parlia- 
ment. The great victory for democracy which the Socialists and Liberals have 
attained is due in a large measure to his sagacity and personal prestige. 


Dr. Ivan Bratt is the originator of the Stockholm System for the control 
of alcoholic drinks, which has succeeded the Géteborg System in making Sweden 
a temperate country. He is managing director of the commercial trust, Aktiebolaget 
Stockholmssystemet, which buys and sells all intoxicants and regulates the 
national consumption. Dr. Bratt has written extensively on medical and socio- 
logical subjects. 


AMELIA Von ENDE is a native of Poland, but came to this country at an early 
age. She is a musician and was for some time a teacher and head of a girls’ school 
in which she tried to realize some of the ideals of Ellen Key. In recent years she 
has been a critic and reviewer of art, music, and literature for the Nation, the 
Dial, the Tribune, and other periodicals, and has lectured on contemporary foreign 
art and literature. 


ArMAS HERMAN SAASTAMOINEN, Finnish Envoy to the United States, though 
yet under forty years of age, is regarded as one of the ablest statesmen in the new 
Finland. He distinguished himself as one of the leaders in the White Guard 
during the rebellion. In the spring of 1918, he was assigned to the position as 
the first envoy of independent Finland to Copenhagen. He was afterwards 
offered the portfolio of foreign affairs in the Finnish Government, but preferred 
to accept his present post in Washington, having learned to know this country 
through a business and study trip some years ago. 


The Norwegian poet, ANDREAS Muncu, a contemporary of Wergeland and 
Welhaven, was born in 1811 and died in 1884. His drama Kong Sverres Ungdom 
was produced at the dedication of the Christiania theatre, in 1837. His later 
works include dramas, novels, and poems. Like Welhaven, he found inspiration 
in nature and in the history of his country, but unlike him, he often preferred 
to lay his scenes in the sunny countries of the south. This is true, for instance, 
of his most noted work, the romance cycle, Kongedatterens Brudefaerd. 


Ina Netson Morris, as United States Minister to Sweden since 1914, has 
coped with a number of difficult and arduous tasks little known to the American 
public. Before our entrance into the war, the United States represented Austro- 
Hungarian interests in Russia, which meant that the legation in Stockholm had 
to trace and care for hundreds of thousands of Austrian prisoners in Russia. 
After the American embassy in Petrograd had been withdrawn, the legation in 
Stockholm was the only source of information about Russia, as it has also been 
the channel of communication with Finland and the Baltic states. The blockade 
and the propaganda of our enemies created a difficult situation in Sweden, 
which Mr. Morris met with unfailing tact. His belief in the future friendly 
relations between Sweden and the United States is shown by his donation of one 
of the fellowships of the Swedish-American interchange. 


From a Painting by Richard Bergh 
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The League of Nations 


By HsatmMar BRANTING 
An Authorized Review 


HE ideal of a League of Nations, which has long been a vital 

purpose of the Workingmen’s Internationale, received a powerful 

impetus toward its realization through the action of President 
Wilson. Cognizant of this fact, we neutral nations have with 
equanimity accepted his demand that the covenant of the League 
of Nations should be made an integral part of the peace treaty, 
although this arrangement excluded us from direct participation in 
the shaping of this covenant, to which we had already devoted a 
considerable amount of preparatory work, and in the formation of 
which we are profoundly interested. In its present form, it meets 
our wishes but imperfectly. We can see in it only the seed of some- 
thing better, and we must base our faith on the good will which from 
the very beginning will seek to improve it. The compact appears 
to us too much a league of governments and too little a league of 
peoples and their parliaments. It does not go far enough in requiring 
of its members submission to conciliation proceedings and arbitration 
awards; so long as it is not universal it appears too much a continuance 
of the league for war, in which the five allied Great Powers shall still 
dominate. 

But though we are sensible of these imperfections, we shall by no 
means give up the hope that out of it will grow something better and 
more harmoniously formed for the coming peace of nations. 

Now, however, it appears, to judge from the cabled news, as 
though American opposition to the League of Nations sprang from 
an entirely divergent point of view. A large number of the American 
people are content to work on their own development, and will not 
bind themselves to mix in the strife and trials of the rest of the world. 
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If any such sentiment were actually to prevent the United States 
from joining the League of Nations, this first attempt to create on 
a large scale a world order based on justice would thereby be doomed 
to failure. 

A League of Nations without the United States would be no 
League of Nations. It would never be able to function. The great 
people of the United States must understand their duty of assuming 
a certain position of leadership in conformity with their material 
and moral strength. They have a duty toward humanity, not least 
toward the small peace-loving and highly-civilized peoples, not to 
leave them to their fate in a Europe torn, after the ravages of war, 
by the terrible struggles of newly created rival nationalities. Nothing 
but a League of Nations, applying the principles of justice and pre- 
pared to back them with sufficient force, can create order and peace 
and restrain the rapacity shown by smaller as well as larger states. 

The American people must feel themselves as a part of humanity. 
All the nations have through this world war been torn out of their 
former more isolated position. The old principles of neutrality and 
non-intervention can no longer be accepted as absolutely valid in 
that world epoch upon which we are entering. We must express 
our warmest hope that the people of the United States will be alive 
to the new duties which the present time requires of them, and that 
they will support that beginning of a League of Nations which has 
been worked out with so much difficulty in Paris, helping to develop 
it into a real security for the peace of the world and a real safeguard 
for the free self-determination of peoples. 


Night 


Translated from the Prose Edda by AntHUR GiLcHRIST BRODEUR 


Night ’tis called among men, 

And among the Gods, Mist-Time; 
Hooded Hour the Holy Powers know it; 
Sorrowless the giants, 

And elves name i Sleep-Joy; 

The dwarves call it Dream-Weaver. 





Controlling Alcohol in Sweden 
By Ivan Bratt 


N American friend of Sweden has said that our only hope of really 
Al coping with the liquor traffic—which we have now attempted to sweep 

away in one blast of legislation—is to induce Dr. Bratt to come here 
and instruct us in the “Stockholm System’ of which he is author and 
director. It would be a fair return, for the moral impulse that made 
Sweden one of the driest countries in the world owed much of tts impetus 
to America. Eighty years ago Sweden was brandy-soaked. The habit 
of strong drink had been growing ever since returning crusaders brought 
back from the Orient the secret of distilling brandy. In the great plague 
epidemics it was used as a medicine, and once known to the common 
people, it could not easily be locked up again in the apothecaries’ cup- 
boards. Gustaf the Third attempted to make the distillation of brandy 
a Crown privilege, but the law was very unpopular, and was several 
times modified, until, in 1810, practically every peasant had the right 
to make brandy at home for family use. A tax levied on the private 
stills at one time showed the number to be more than a hundred thousand, 
and in 1829 the amount of brandy consumed had reached the appalling 
figure of 46 liters annually per person. By that time the country 
was ripe for a moral awakening, and it came largely through American 
and British influence. King Karl Johan ordered translated and pub- 
lished an account of the temperance movement in the United States by 
R. Baird, then on a visit to Sweden, and this led to the formation, in 
1837, of the Swedish Temperance Society, of which Crown Prince 
Oscar became a member. The Good Templars and other American 
organizations of like purpose have always found fruitful soil in Sweden. 
In 1855 the moral campaign had proceeded so far that it was possible to 
abolish the private stills and relegate the distillation of brandy to a few 
highly-taxed factories in the cities. This concentration of the traffic 
gave an opportunity to those who evolved the new famous Géteborg 
system, regulating the use of alcohol chiefly by limiting the sales. Excel- 
lent as the system was in many respects, it was deficient chiefly in that 
it did not reach the individual consumer, and it is this defect which 
Dr. Bratt has attempted to remedy in the Stockholm system. The follow- 
ing account of his principles and methods was compiled by the Editors 
of the REVIEW from a memorandum furnished by Dr. Bratt. 


Sweden, in the last five years, has passed through three successive 
stages in relation to the use of alcohol: Free sale, rational regula- 
tion, and total prohibition—the first two from choice, the last from 
necessity due to the shortage of stock during the war. We have thus 
had an opportunity to judge of the relative merits of the different 
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systems. Briefly, I may sum 
up our experience by saying 
that the curve of restriction 
and consumption went down 
together, until the former 
reached a point below the 
minimum craving of human 
nature, when there was a re- 
bound manifesting itself 
chiefly in a sudden increase 
of convictions for drunken- 
ness caused by the use of de- 
natured spirits. 

Our first stage, that of 
free sale, was under what is 
known as the Géteborg 
system, the underlying prin- 
ciple of which is the elimina- 
tion of private profit from 
the sale of drink. The pri- 
vate dealer naturally tries to 
increase his sales as much 
as possible; the companies 
tried instead to decrease 
them by curtailing the number of places where liquor could be 
sold and limiting the time of sales. They also attempted to 
wipe out the mischievous effects of the traffic as much as pos- 
sible by closing saloons and establishing good, cheap restaurants 
for workingmen where drinks were served together with food. 
These companies are still in existence. Their stockholders can 
receive only 5 per cent. on the capital invested, while the rest of 
the profit goes to the community to be applied to various public 
purposes. Two of the five directors are elected by the local stock- 
holders, the rest are appointed by the local authorities. The Géteborg 
system has done much good by stamping out the terrible saloon evil 
of former days, and it may be wondered at that I should call it 
a system of free sales. I do so because it had no means of reaching 
the individual consumer. Anyone, no matter what his personal or 
social standing, could buy liquor, use or abuse it according to his good 
pleasure, occasionally or habitually, without any danger of having 
his privilege curtailed. Another very serious drawback was the 
provision allowing the companies to transfer their rights to com- 
mercial dealers, who, of course, looked out for their own profits. 
In this way its alleged moral purpose had become an empty phrase, 
although the quasi-fiscal character of an institution which brought 
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into the coffers of the State 20,000,000 kronor annually could not 
but be acknowledged. 

When as a member of the City Council of Stockholm I began, 
about eleven years ago, a campaign against the system which was 
then in use everywhere, my first question was: ‘“‘You who are 
authorized to sell liquor in the interests of morality, how can you 
transfer that right to commercial dealers?”’ My second was: “How 
can you pretend that you are selling alcohol with the least possible 
harm to the community when you do not even know to whom you 
are selling, and the most miserable castaway can go on year after 
year buying the drink that has brought him to ruin?”’ 

Since then I have had occasion, as a physician, to study and write 
on alcoholism, while, as a city official, I have had an opportunity 
of studying the practical working of the law. As director of what 
came to be called the Stockholm System, I have, finally, been instru- 
mental in carrying out my principles and in changing completely 
the conditions under which alcoholic liquors are imported, manu- 
factured, and sold throughout Sweden. 

The present legislation, which regulates the sale of all alcoholic 
drinks with the exception of the weakest malt beverage of not more 
than 3.6 per cent. alcohol, went into effect in the beginning of 1919. 
This may seem a short time for making any observations, but the 
fact is that the method was voluntarily tried out by certain companies 
as early as 1914, and the law concerning distilled liquors has been in 
force since 1916, though it was not extended to include wines until 
1919, I do not by any means claim it to be ideal; from my point of 
view it suffers from many shortcomings due to the necessity of com- 
promising, but it is nevertheless founded on certain principles which 
appear more or less clearly in its provisions. 

Let me try to explain them in a few words. 

I have never been able to find any justification for the prevailing 
opinion that drunkenness in its commonest manifestations is a 
disease or that the drunkard is a patient who should be isolated in an 
institution under medical care. In the alcoholist, such as we meet 
him on the highways and byways in real life, at home a wife-beater, 
on the road a tramp, I see only a person of infirm will who has 
succumbed to temptations heightened by the public laxity toward 
sins in Baccho. So long as strong drinks are accessible, he will go 
on poisoning himself and developing a stronger and stronger craving 
for them, but after a period of abstinence the craving will disappear. 
If he then suffers a relapse, it is not so much due to the need of his 
system for alcohol as to alcoholic habit and to environments that 
fasten the habit upon him. In other words, it is not a physical- 
pathological but a psychological reaction. It is folly to meet such 
a condition with talk of cures and illness and convalescence. The 
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community should simply demand of this man, who by his way of 
living is harming his neighbors as well as himself, that he stop it 
forthwith and apply himself to useful work. He should be controlled 
and interned if necessary, but not in a sanitarium. He should be put 
in a work-house and made to labor for his own maintenance and that 
of his family. Sweden has recently passed a law which attempts to 
carry out this principle through local commissions authorized to 
deal with drunkards, but it is yet far from adequate. 

Such measures, however, can never get at the heart of the evil. 
It is not enough to punish or intern the drunkard. There must be 
rational legislation framed for removing the worst temptations from 
his path and educating him in a sense of responsibility. It is necessary 
to reach the purchaser as well as the vender. With this in view, we 
have devised the individual motbok, the most characteristic feature 
of our present system of control and the one that has roused most 
opposition. 

Under the Géteborg system, the sale of liquor in restaurants— 
known as the ‘“‘on”’ sale—had decreased to a point where it con- 
stituted only one-tenth of the whole consumption, while the “‘off’, 
sale—that where liquor is carried away from the premises—con- 
stituted nine-tenths. It was clear that control, to be effective, 
must deal with the man who buys liquor and carries it home with 
him. 

The motbok is a small book of detachable coupons on which the 
owner writes his name, leaving one as a receipt for each purchase of 
goods. He can only buy in the store in his own district, where a 
card is kept with his signature, and at every purchase his signature 
must be compared with that on the card. In the central office of 
the company a card index is kept containing the names of those who 
own a motbok as well as those who have applied for one. There are 
also cards listing those who have had a motbok and been deprived of 
it, those who have applied and been refused, and finally those who 
have not applied but who are known to the central office as persons 
who, in case they should apply, ought not to have their request 
granted. The courts and other officials are obliged to give reports 
concerning persons who for some reason or other have come in contact 
with the laws of the community. 

Any individual who desires the right to “off’’ purchase of wine 
and spirits must make application for a motbok to the company in 
the district where he lives. He is required to fill in a rather elaborate 
form of identification, stating his name, place and date of birth, 
occupation, address, amount of rent paid, assessed income, and so 
forth. He must also state the approximate amount of alcoholic 
liquors required within a certain period—a month, three months, or 
a year. 
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When the application is received, the company looks up the 
record of the applicant to see whether he has ever been sentenced 
for drunkenness or any other offense, whether he has ever been the 
recipient of public charity, or in other ways been the object of inter- 
ference by the community. It is then decided whether he is to 
receive a motbok, and if so whether his right to purchase is to be in 
any way specially restricted. The law stipulates as a maximum, 
which can not be exceeded except in certain cases upon written 
application to the company, four liters of alcoholic liquors per month. 
In the case of families, a motbok is granted either to husband or wife, 
but usually not to both. It may be issued also to a son if over twenty- 
five years of age. No motbok is ever given any one under twenty-one 
years of age. The law mentions other categories from which a 
motbok should be withheld, but the directors of the company have 
a considerable amount of latitude in the application of the principles 
of the system. In general the holder of a motbok may send a messenger 
to make his purchase, but when it is found that the privilege is in 
any way abused, it is taken away. 

The distribution of liquor is managed on the basic principle of 
the elimination of private profit from the sale. In this respect the 
Giteborg system paved the way, but it stopped before reaching even 
halfways. Under the new system, in order to complete the individual 
control, the country has been divided into one hundred and twenty 
districts each with its own System company. All these companies 
are supplied with their stock of wine and spirits from a wholesale 
organization known as the Wine and Spirits Central, which is 
affiliated with the Stockholm System and has been formed by the 
latter through the buying up of all the private wine and liquor firms 
in the country—about one hundred and fifty in all—as well as all 
the alcohol factories. 

No one can manufacture alcohol except the System companies, 
and these do not do so. No one can import wines or spirits without 
special permission from the Board of Control, and at present there 
is no one who has sought or has reason to seek such permission 
for business purposes. Importation by private individuals must be 
made through the proper System company. In this manner, the 
Wine and Spirits Central with its affiliated companies is the only 
wholesale organization in the liquor trade and is able to exercise 
complete control over all the stock in the country, both as to genuine- 
ness and as to proper labelling. Ali profits of the company go to 
the State treasury through the Stockholm System. 

This is the shortest possible outline of the organization by which 
Sweden has liberated the sale and distribution of liquor from private 
economic interests and made the good of the community the supreme 
consideration. The results have been very encouraging. For the 
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sake of brevity, I shall limit myself to an account of how it has 
worked in Stockholm, which is particularly significant, because 
conditions there are most difficult to control. 

Stockholm is a city of 400,000 inhabitants and, together with its 
suburbs, constitutes a district of 500,000 people. Up to date, the 
number of motboks distributed in this district have been 100,000. 
After the introduction of the motbok, in February, 1914, there was 
such an improvement in the general morale that it was acknowledged 
even by opponents of the law. Employers of labor bore witness that 
sobriety had increased among the workingmen, while truancy and 
the number of accidents had decreased. Policemen testified that the 
necessity for action in the case of indoor carousing parties at night, 
formerly taken as a matter of course, had almost ceased. Salvation 
slum sisters and other social workers were unanimous in declaring 
that Stockholm was a changed city. 

This improvement went on steadily until the beginning of 1918. 
That time may be said to be the breaking-point in the system of 
rational restriction, because then the abnormal conditions due to 
the war had reached such a pass that consumption had to be curtailed 
beyond what would otherwise be considered reasonable. 

Let me give some figures illustrating first the effects of the system 
in normal operation and then those of the total prohibition forced 
upon us by circumstances. 

In 1913, the year before the motbok was introduced, the amount 
of liquor sold “off? in Stockholm was 5,600,000 liters. In .1916, 
before any restriction went into effect, shortage of stock had reduced 
this to 3,500,000 liters, in other words from 16 to 8.8 liters per person. 
In 1917, the ban on domestic manufacture owing to the necessity of 
conserving potatoes combined with the blockade on importations 
to reduce the amount to 2.7 liters per person, and in 1918 this went 
down still a little further to 2.1. This was to some degree counter- 
balanced, however, by the tremendous quantities of wine imported 
from Austria-Hungary and sold without any restriction until the 
beginning of 1919, when the motbok system was extended to include 
wine. 

The statistics on convictions for drunkenness are very significant. 
In 1913, the cases of drunkenness tried in the Stockholm courts 
numbered 17,696. In 1914, the number had decreased to 11,878; 
in 1915, to 11,323; in 1916, to 9,877. In 1917, when the amount 
sold on each motbok had to be reduced finally to 2 liters for three 
months (the normal maximum being 4 liters for one month), the 
convictions for drunkenness went down to 3,749, the smallest number 
known. In 1918, however, in spite of continued small sales, the 
number increased in a most alarming manner. I shall come back 
to this matter later. 
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The Central Hospital in Stockholm, where all cases of delirium 
tremens and other diseases of alcoholism are sent, treated in 1913, 
the year before the motbok system went into effect, 623 cases represent- 
ing 584 different persons. These figures have been reduced year by 
year, until in 1918 there were only 130 cases representing 82 persons. 
But while the record for the whole year is better than ever before, 
the last four months show the same ominous change for the worse 
as the statistics concerning convictions for drunkenness. In the 
months from September to December, 1917, the cases brought 
into the hospital were 6, 5, 5, and 5; in the corresponding months 
of 1918 they were 11, 16, 20, and 16. 

The district physicians in Stockholm who give free treatment to 
poor people reported, in the years 1909 to 1918, an average of 22,000 
cases annually. In 1918 the figure was 25,000. Before the introduc- 
tion of the motbok, about 500 of the reported cases annually were 
chronic alcoholism, but in the years after the motbok system had 
gone into effect the figures sank to 318, 173, 156, 56, and 29. Before 
the restrictive system was enforced, about 24 cases in a thousand 
were reported as chronic alcoholism, but in 1918 only 1.1 cases in a 
thousand were due to this cause. 

So we could go on multiplying examples of the benefit this method 
of regulation has brought the country. Even the increasingly drastic 
measures necessitated by the depletion of the stock during the war 
seemed to have only favorable effects up to the end of 1917. With 
the beginning of 1918, we began to feel the disadvantages of a 
restriction that was based on scarcity of goods and not on principle. 
The difficulties in the way of a private individual satisfying what he 
considered legitimate and moderate demands had then reached such 
a point that a motbok had a commercial value. When the price of a 
liter of spirits, in the trade between man and man, had risen to 50, 
60 or even 100 kronor, one can hardly wonder that even respectable 
people fell into the temptation of selling illegally what they had 
obtained on their motbok. At the same time, the private distillation 
of brandy, which had been unknown in Sweden for the last seventy 
years, flourished again, so that apparatus were manufactured by the 
tens of thousands and were actually advertised in the newspapers. 
Alcohol for technical purposes, especially motor spirits, was purified 
for drinking in spite of all the precautions that could be taken against 
it. The result was that drunkenness and alcoholic diseases increased 
again to an appalling extent. Of the 130 cases of delirium tremens 
in the Central Hospital 112 were due to home distilled brandy or 
denatured spirits. In the fourth quarter of 1918, 1,166 cases of 
drunkenness could be traced to denatured spirits against only 56 
in the fourth quarter of 1917. 

The police have been powerless against this epidemic of crime and 
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disease. They declare that it is not due so much to the consumers 
themselves as to the sharks who grow rich on distilling brandy and 
purifying denatured spirits for commercial purposes. It is the general 
opinion among those qualified to judge that, when the end of the war 
makes it possible to increase the rations to normal again, home 
distillation will practically cease, and the actions of those who try 
to make money on the weakness of their fellowmen will be branded 
by public opinion as shameful and criminal. 

Without wishing to draw too sweeping conclusions from the 
Swedish experience, I feel justified in looking with suspicion on total 
prohibition as a cure-all for the evils of alcoholism. It behooves us 
to consider soberly not only the question of whether it is necessary 
and desirable to use alcohol at all, but also the technical and psycho- 
logical side of the problem, for instance the reaction of public opinion, 
the difficulty of dealing with crime when it appears en masse, and the 
ease with which prohibition can be exploited for private gain. 

Leaving out of consideration those who are prohibitionists on 
principle, we in Sweden look on the legitimate trade in alcoholic 
liquors as an effective instrument, when correctly used, to curb the 
illegitimate traffic, to diminish the evil effects of alcohol, and to 
educate individuals as well as the whole people to a greater sense 
of responsibility. The experiment we have made and are still making 
has a claim to the interest of sociologists. Undoubtedly it will in 
the future yield still more information, and the conclusions from it 


should be drawn without prejudice. 
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Gutzon Borglum 


By AMELIA von ENDE 


VERY period in the history of the world sets its seal upon the 
iy physiognomy of the men and women it produces. The 

powdered wig is but the external symbol of the Rococo period; 
even without it we readily recognize its imprint upon the faces of 
certain writers, musicians, and artists of that age. The long hair, 
open collar, and flowing necktie of the Romantic school are details 
of costume; but the face they frame tells the story of the period. 
Rococo and romanticism have had their sway in life and art, and 
the types they produced have passed with them. The man who 
indulges in a leonine mane to-day, even if he be one of supreme 
power, is felt to be somewhat out of tune with the keynote of our 
time. For the artist of the present must be also a man of the world 
and of society, a business man. 


Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor 
Tue Mares or DIOMEDES 
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Gutzon Borglum is a thoroughly 
modern type of the artist. Nothing 
about his appearance suggests the 
sculptor. Seen in a large congregation 
of men, he may be recognized at once 
as a personality of power, a man of 
action; but the artist as such would not 
at first reveal himself. Nor would his 
Scandinavian origin be apparent; but 
for his name, Gutzon Borglum might 
pass for an American; and when he said 
some years ago, ““Art in America should 
be American, drawn from American 
sources, memorizing American achieve- 
ments,” he anticipated his place in the 
art of this country. 

Perhaps the environment of his 
early youth had something to do with 
this development. Born of Danish 
parents, on the border of Idaho and 
Nevada, brought up in a boarding- 
school in Kansas, a student at the 
San Francisco Art Association, Gutzon 
Borglum had time and opportunity to 
strike root intellectually in the history 
and the folklore of this country, to sat- 
urate himself with its spiritual atmos- 
phere, before he went to Europe to 
study the life and the art of the Old World. Thus, with all his for- 
eign ancestry, he developed into a far more American artist than 
many of Mayflower origin who, when they go abroad, are so over- 
come with the power of Old World traditions and the beauty of Old 
World treasures that they lose contact with American life, and are 
content to copy European masters, instead of trying to develop an 
art oftheir own. If we are ever to havean American art, it will come 
to us from artists who, regardless of their racial origin, have suffic- 
iently lived American life, past and present, its history and its lore, 
to see not only its material, but its esthetic, possibilities and to sense 
its spiritual significance to the world. 

On his return to California, he shared a studio with his brother 
Solon, but his work had already attracted so much attention that he 
went to England to exhibit at the Hanover Galleries. During the 
Boer war, his statuette, the Boer, and his illustrations were widely 
commented upon. A number of commissions followed, among them 
mural decorations for a hotel in Leeds and for a hall of the Middle- 


Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor 
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sex Railway at Manchester. Other paintings of that period are a 
series of Shakespeare panels in a private residence in New York. 
But about this time he abandoned painting for sculpture and has 
since become prominent in the country of his birth by many im- 
portant monuments gracing public squares and buildings in our cities. 

It was in his unpretentious studio on East Thirty-eighth Street 
that I first met Borglum and saw some of his work, a number of 
years ago. He had just finished the group now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Mares of Diomedes. Those spirited horses in flight, 
Hercules riding the foremost, have probably done more to make him 
known than any of his other 
works. The name of the group 
is a mere convention; for the 
incident represented is one of 
many he had witnessed in the 
far West, and he simply delocal- 
ized a horse-stealing scene. But 
the authenticity of the source 
and the directness of his vision 
have given the group an ele- 
ment of vitality and a touch of 
truth, which a work inspired 
solely by the old classical myth 
could never convey, especially 
not to an American audience. 
That his reminiscences of border 
life revealed to him the possi- 
bilities of the horse for plastic 
portrayal can hardly be doubted. 
His two Apaches, galloping mad- 
ly to escape pursuit, are another 
proof. 

As a maker of statues, por- — “w20n Borglum, Sculptor 
traying men who embody some Apranam LINcoLN 
of the achievements and the 
features of American life, Borglum is even more popular. For his 
John Smithson and his Sheridan in Washington, his Lincoln in 
Newark, his Parkman in Ottawa, his John McKay, Gold-finder, 
in their simple, unpretentious pose and setting, reflect the very 
essence of this country. Borglum has in magazine articles and 
newspaper interviews repeatedly protested against having our 
public buildings decked “‘with the symbols of peoples two thousand 
years dead,” and structures built for trade “fretted and ruined by 
trinkets and gewgaws plagiarized from the Middle Ages.” He has 
again and again called attention to the vast store of inspiration Jatent 
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DESIGN FOR CONFEDERATE MONUMENT ON STONE MowuntTAIN 


in American life and lore and still ignored by our artists. Thus he 
writes: ‘“‘We have in these four hundred years of colossal youth 
lived and relived epics ranking with those of ancient Greece and 
Rome. And still the story of it all has not been put down and has 


yet to be written.” 

Borglum figures in the magazines now and then as a writer, and 
his style has an admirable vigor and simplicity. It is terse, direct, 
and forcible, and, when backed by strong sentiment, irresistibly 
convincing. When he speaks of Lincoln, his sympathy for the sub- 
ject gives his words a warmth that thrills his readers. 

A man so distinctly American of spirit as Gutzon Borglum seems 
peculiarly fitted to visualize great moments of our national history. 
It was therefore not at all surprising that he should have been selected 
for the Confederate Memorial on Stone Mountain near Atlanta. 
A gigantic idea and a most stupendous undertaking! The colossal 
boulder of solid granite known under that name had long haunted 
residents of that section as a singularly effective background for a 
Confederate monument. At first, true to the old convention which 
sought to perpetuate Old World types in the art of this country, a 
Greek temple was suggested. This was followed by a huge bronze 
tablet and then one individual figure of enormous proportions. 
Chiefly interested in the enterprise was a Southern woman who had 
then passed her fourscore and ten, Mrs. Helen C. Plane. When the 
consent of the owners of the mountain was secured, Borglum was 
summoned to give his opinion of the site. He was at once convinced 
that any one individual figure would be lost on so vast a surface, and 
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he conceived the unique plan of having a procession of Confederate 
leaders, civil and military, spread over the face of the mountain, 
some figures in full, others in half-relief, and still others merely in 
outline. The plan was accepted and the work begun. The amount 
of engineering it requires reminds one of the mechanical devices 
which must have been employed in the building of the pyramids of 
Egypt. The stone-carvers are carried to their platforms in elevator 
cages; they work in groups superintended by young artists. As 
some of the figures are to be fifty feet in height, one can get an idea 
of the work, which is as gigantic in conception as it promises to be 
amazing in execution. If Borglum’s idea is adequately visualized, 
it will be not only the crowning work of his career, but the most 
ambitious memorial in America. 

However insistent in his Americanism, Borglum is too great an 
artist to confine himself deliberately to American subjects. I had seen 
his Nero some years ago and at a recent visit to his studio was once 
more impressed with the force of its suggestion. That spirited 
grotesque tells the story of its age and of Roman decadence. The 
breadth of his vision strikes one in turning from that statuette to 
the pensively seated figure of Ruskin, superb in its inherent dignity 
and nobility. Borglum’s ideal figures and groups are the least known 
and yet perhaps his best works. They have all a singular spiritual 
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quality and convey a timely 
message. Theagethat hasseen 
motherhood elevated to an art 
and a science and has produced 
a literature little dreamed of a 
hundred years ago finds expres- 
sion in some of Borglum’s 
marbles. The Consciousness of 
Motherhood is admirable in 
spirit; the figure implies all that 
motherhood brings to the soul 
of woman: joy, hope, and withal 
an alloy of trembling fear. The 
W onderment of Motherhood, that 
figure of a woman absorbed in 
the contemplation of her child, 
is exquisitely tender in its senti- 
ment and its pathos of eloquent 
appeal. The man who can thus 
sense the mainspring of woman’s 
emotional life is conscious of the 
real sphere of woman, of her 
share in the plan of the uni- 
verse. No “feminist” philos- 
opher has produced a stronger 
argument than is conveyed by 
the Atlas of Gutzon Borglum. 
For his Atlas is not a man, bear- 
ing the burden of the earth upon 
his strong shoulders by the force 
of his muscles; it is a woman 
who holds the globe aloft with 
a solemn sacrificial fervor as of 
a sacred duty performed in the 
service of all, with no thought 
of self. 
The studio which houses 
these dreams is now only his 
city office. For Borglum lives 
all the year round at his home 
in Stamford, Connecticut, pre- 
Rein sided over by his wife, a little 

woman who bears her reputa- 
tion as a scholar with a most winning modesty and charm, and 
enlivened by the presence of two children, a boy and a girl. 


Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor 
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There on his two-hundred-acre 
farm, significantly called “Borg- 
land,” he is safe from intrusion and 
can work under almost ideal con- 
ditions. There he rides his thor- 
oughbred Arabian, which figures 
in some of his work, and lives not 
only the life of the artist, but the 
outdoor life of the typical Ameri- 
can. There, too, he has developed 
another side of his character; he 
has added to his reputation that 
of a public-spirited citizen. The 
man who designed and established 
the motor-bus of Fairfield County 
is easily recognized in the words 
which he said not long ago: “The 
man of position or wealth who re- 
mains passive in the public life 
going on about him is in the same 
class with the man who feigns 
sleep with a burglar in the room.” 

There is indeed nothing passive 
about Gutzon Borglum. He is 
temperamentally neither non- 
resistant nor pacifist, but a born 
fighter. He proved it in the fam- 
ous controversy about the female 
angels for St. John the Divine. He 


Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor 
RaBBONI 


gave another instance of it in his report on the airplane work. He 
encouraged and helped the Czecho-Slovaks of this country, who drilled 
on the grounds of his place at Stamford before they sailed to join 
their brothers in their fight for freedom from the Austrian yoke. 
Uncompromising, deadly in earnest, thoroughly absorbed in the 
ultimate issue involved, he hammers away at the task before him, 
whether it be that of the artist or that of the patriot. This is the 
secret of Gutzon Borglum’s personality and of his success. 
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ON BOARD THE “STAVANGERFJORD” 


To THE RIGHT, THE Hon. W. W. THOMAS, FORMER 
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Free Finland 


By Armas HERMAN SAASTAMOINEN 


An Authorized Interview 


HE whole history of Finland is nothing but a struggle for her 
very existence. After centuries of wars and resistance to 

oppression, we have at last attained freedom and recognition 
as one of the independent states of the world, but only after a struggle 
more bitter than any that preceded it, because in this case we had 
to fight our own brothers. It is no wonder that other countries, 
while they were themselves in the throes of great events, should 
have failed to understand what took place in our country, but in- 
creased sympathy will come with fuller knowledge. When the whole 
history of our struggle becomes known, as perhaps it will be ten 
years from now, the world will be amazed. 

It has seemed to many foreigners that the class hatred shown 
in the Red revolt must necessarily be the result of oppression by the 
capitalist class, and that the excesses of the proletariat, however 
terrible, must have had some justification or at least excuse in the 
tyranny of their masters. This is an absolute perversion of the truth. 
The Finns are by nature pugnaciously democratic, and we had in 
our country evolved a democracy so complete that its failure to insure 
peace would almost tempt one to doubt the possibility of democracy 
anywhere. 

During the last few decades, Finland has been changing rapidly 
from an almost purely agricultural country to one in which large 
industries hold an important place. The laborers, being practically 
a new class, were not represented in our old-fashioned constitution, 
which was based on representation of four estates. In 1905, however, 
the whole country instituted a strike against Russian autocracy, a 
strike in which not only workingmen but professional men, officials, 
university professors, and even the police took part, and by this 
means we succeeded in wresting from the Czar a new constitution, 
the most democratic the world had up to that time.known. All 
power was lodged in a one chamber parliament elected by free and 
equal suffrage of all men and women over twenty-four years of age. 
Unfortunately, however, our constitution was in effect nullified by 
the Czar, who would dissolve the Diet whenever it was on the 
point of passing any liberal law, and during the war it was perma- 
nently suspended; but it has now resumed its functions. The pre- 
sent Diet, elected last March, has framed a republican constitution 
and elected our first president. Since the revolution in March, 1917, 
we have had in fact a parliamentary government, and in December 
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Rae tide 


GENERAL GusTaAF MANNERHEIM 


of the same year a law was passed making it obligatory that the 
ministry should have the confidence of the Diet. 

Economically, as well as politically, Finland is a democracy. I 
venture to say that there is no country in the world where wealth 
is more evenly distributed, where there are fewer large fortunes, 
and where the standard of living is simpler and more uniform among 
all classes. Nor is there any immutable line between classes; most 
of the present leaders are plain men who have risen from the people. 
The so-called bourgeoise parties have for decades been working to 
reform our somewhat antiquated land laws, but all efforts were 
wrecked on the refusal of the Czar to sanction any liberal legislation 
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and on the resistance of the Socialists, who wanted to communize 
the land, and therefore would not support a law that would increase 
the number of land-owners. The law, making thousands of small 
tenants (torpare) owners of the soil they tilled, has now been passed; 
it was, in fact, one of the very first actions of that ‘““rump”’ Diet which 
met immediately after the revolt was crushed. Other reforms in the 
interests of industrial workers were passed by the bourgeois majority 
in the Diet of 1917, among them the eight-hour day law and a very 
radical municipal law—the two chief points for which the Socialists 
had instituted the general strike of November, 1917. Nevertheless, 
the preparations for revolution went right on, and the Red leaders 
continued to delude their followers by calling the members of the 
Government “butchers” and “‘enemies of the people.” 

This accusation would be absurd if it were not so tragic. How 
could these men be enemies of the people? They had suffered im- 
prisonment and banishment and had been threatened with death 
a thousand times for standing by their own people. The most 
determined resistance to the tyranny of the Czar was always found 
in the educated middle classes, and not least among the officials. 
During the years 1911 to 1917, not less than fifty Finnish officials 
were confined in Russian prisons, because they refused to execute 
orders that were contrary to Finnish law. When the Russian revolu- 
tion broke out, about two hundred Finnish patriots were awaiting 
their death sentences in Petrograd prisons, and others were in banish- 
ment in Siberia, among them President of the Diet Svinhufvud and 
Mayor Hasselblatt of Vasa, who had both been deported in 1914. 
The White Guards were not, as the Red leaders attempted to make 
their followers believe, organized against the workingmen, but to 
keep order and, of course, with a view to being eventually used against 
the foreign oppressor. They asked nothing better than to co-operate 
with the workingmen against the common enemy. 

No, the class hatred in Finland was artificially stimulated from the 
outside. To understand the whole situation, it must be remembered 
that our country had for twenty years been living under abnormal 
conditions. Russification had been going on at an accelerated pace, 
and had roused bitter and vengeful resistance. The inherited respect 
for law and authority was undermined, because law and authority 
were represented by the hated government of the Czar. The fires 
of revolution were smouldering in the people, and when, at last, they 
burst out in flame they were turned against countrymen instead of 
against the tyrant, who had so suddenly and unexpectedly fallen. 

It was a fatal influence that made the Finns identify their cause 
with that of the Russian revolutionists. The sympathy was natural 
enough, since both were fighting a common enemy, and yet the 
situation in our country was widely different from that of our earnest 
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neighbor. Finland was a well-ordered western democracy with a 
popular representation, able to put through any reforms that the 
people demanded, provided only that the Czar would allow it to 
function. Resistance with us could therefore take legal forms. Not 
so in Russia. An oriental despotism held sway there and could 
only be changed by the complete overthrow of the despot and the 
building up of a new form of government. Our Finnish workingmen, 
though they stand infinitely higher in literacy and intelligence than 
do Russians of the same class, were unable to see the difference. 
During the war they came very much under the influence of Russian 
soldiers and marines. Immense fortifications were built in Finland, 
and the construction gave employment to about 70,000 Finnish la- 
borers. There they were under the supervision of Russian soldiers, 
and learned to fraternize with them as well as with the marines 
from the battleships stationed near our coast. 

As all the world now knows, the Russian army and even more the 
Russian navy with its inhuman discipline were breeding-places of 
anarchism, and it was in the navy that Bolshevism found its first 
supporters. Finland became the spectator of a horrible massacre 
of officers, and the streets of Helsingfors were infested with Russian 
marines, rushing around in automobiles, finger on trigger, hunting 
down their former commanders, or shooting into the empty air for 
sport. 

Long before that crisis, however, our laborers had been infected 
with Bolshevik doctrines. There is much in the character of the 
Finn that makes him fall a ready victim to theories of that kind. 
He is extremely doctrinaire, and, when he has once accepted an 
idea, is ready to carry it out to its ultimate consequences. Some- 
times this quality leads him to the most sublime self-sacrifice, even 
to death for his convictions, but at other times it may be a source 
of great danger. In the present case, it carried the workingmen to 
the extremes of internationalism. They accepted the doctrine of 
the solidarity of the proletariat against the “exploiting class,” and 
instantly transplanted to their own conditions that class hatred 
which might have some reason in Russia, but was absolutely without 
justification in Finland. As a Finnish writer, Henning Séderhjelm, 
says: ‘With Finnish stubbornness and tenacity they accepted the 
lightly-constructed fancies and utopias of the Russians. The edifice 
which to the Russian was only a house of cards, built in an exalted 
hour and dismissed with a mere shrug of the shoulder when it fell, 
was to them a temple founded on a rock which could never fall.”’ 

There were, of course, moderate Socialists in Finland, but these 
were either carried away or, at best, remained passive. To all such, 
who now disclaim responsibility for the revolt, we can only say 
that they blew sparks which they ought to have known would burn 
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the house. In the elections of 1917, the party managed to secure 
103 out of a total of 200 representatives, largely through the in- 
difference of the bourgeoise parties, which had lost interest in the 
vote, since all their attempts at legislation were nullified by the 
Russian authorities. Following in the footsteps of the Czar, Kerenski 
dissolved the Diet in July of the same year, and when the new 
elections were held in October, the Socialists had lost their majority, 
and succeeded in electing only 92 of their candidates. The reason 
was simply that the people saw whither the Socialists were tending. 
They saw them fraternizing with the ancient enemies of our people, 
while the Red Guard refused to put a stop to the crimes committed 
by hooligans and the demoralized Russian soldiery. Therefore the 
voters turned against them, but the Socialists refused to accept their 
defeat at the polls, and prepared more and more openly for revolution. 
On January 27, 1918, at six o'clock, the signal was given which let 
loose the forces of the Red revolt. 

We have been criticized for accepting German aid, but it was a 
case of self-preservation. We had no army; for the Finnish army had 
been dissolved by the Russian authorities, and since 1902 we have 
had no military service. We had scarcely any arms; for the possession 
of fire-arms had long been forbidden. Against us we had the Red 
army, which according to the protocol of the Guard in March, 1918, 
numbered 75,000, augmented by tens of thousands of Russian 
soldiers. They were supplied with arms which had been pouring 
into the country from the Bolsheviki in Petrograd ever since the 
beginning of December, 1917. They were in possession of the line 
of forts that had been flung across the country in the expectation 
that Finland would become an important strategic center in the 
world war —tremendous fortifications, blasted in rock, reinforced 
with trenches and barbed wire, and comparable in strength to 
Antwerp and Liege. Outside our coasts were about four-fifths of 
the Russian battleships, most of them right in the harbor of Helsing- 
fors. 

Against all this we had practically only our bare hands—not a 
single cannon and only a few rifles. Nevertheless, General Manner- 
heim assured the Government that, given time, he could put down 
the Reds unaided, but the Government did not think it right to 
incur the frightful loss of life that must have been the consequence 
of going against the fortifications with unarmed men. It would 
have meant that the entire southern part of the country would have 
been laid waste and Helsingfors reduced to an ash-heap. The brunt 
of the fighting, however, was borne by Mannerheim’s volunteer 
army, the backbone of which was made up of peasants and woods- 
men from the north. A glance at the composition of the White 
army is the best answer to the fiction that it was an army of the 
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“possessing classes’ trying to crush the proletariat. Peasants 
fighting to retain their few acres of land, country school-teachers 
defending their hearth-stones, school-boys who had been learning 
the use of firearms in secret to use them some time against Russia— 
these were the “capitalists” and “reactionaries” of the Finnish 
people’s army. A Swedish writer, Ernst Klein, has remarked that 
one “‘might as well hope to marshal an army in Finland for Con- 
fucianism or for the Asa faith as for reactionism.”” Equally untrue, 
therefore, is the accusation that Finnish “junkers” were intriguing 
with Prussians of the same caliber to enslave their own countrymen. 
Our leaders were pro-German in the sense of looking to Germany 
as the only power likely to help them against Russian aggression; 
but the men who had just come back from prison and banishment 
for refusing to submit to one tyrant were not likely to put their 
country under the foot of another. All they ‘wanted was Finland 
free and independent. , 

This is not the place to tell the story of the fighting and of the final 
victory won by our troops, but I wish to say a few words about the 
so-called White terror. The Socialists claim that more than 15,000 
persons were killed, and it is made to appear that these people were 
executed by the Government in cold blood, after peace was restored, 
and the enemy had been rendered helpless. This is absolutely untrue. 
No doubt summary justice was done by local bodies of White troops, 
who took the law in their own hands, for the war was largely a 
guerilla war, fought by undisciplined men, who were under terrible 
provocation. I shrink from mentioning the Red terror; it is hard to 
confess that such things could be done by my own countrymen, but 
it is necessary to touch on it in order to understand the fury of the 
peasants. Many localities had been infested by bands of thieves 
and cut-throats for months past; about one thousand murders were 
committed before the revolution broke out, besides those perpetrated 
on helpless prisoners during the war. Often they were accompanied 
by such bestial tortures that the story is unfit to print. One can 
hardly marvel that people who saw their neighbors nailed to the 
table by their tongues—to mention only one instance-—would take 
instant vengeance. 

With regard to the executions ordered by the Government, I am 
able to give exact figures. They were 127 or, possibly, 128. Nearly 
all those condemned to death were murderers; many had several 
murders on their conscience, one no less than 120. All were tried 
in civil courts. Not a single person was executed in the camps. 

The conditions in the camps have been the subject of criticism. 
When the war was over, we found ourselves with 80,000 prisoners 
onourhands. Many of these were, of course, comparatively innocent; 
they had been deluded or perhaps even forced into the Red army. 
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On the other hand, there was danger of releasing those who would 
instantly start the revolt over again. The sifting process took time, 
and it was difficult to care for this mass of people, but I deny that 
deliberate cruelties or even avoidable hardships were inflicted on them. 
There were epidemics due to malnutrition in the camps, but also outside 
of the camps. The daily bread ration in Finland, even after we had 
received some aid from abroad, was 80 gram, of which 40 gram was 
wood pulp. (A normal ration is 500 gram.) If the prisoners were 
staggering for want of food, so were the guards who took care of 
them, and had exactly the same miserable rations. I doubt if any 
people less hardy than the Finns could have lived, let alone fought, 
on the diet of our troops. It is the literal truth that sometimes 
they did not taste food for days together, for they could not plunder 
the land they were set to defend or take the bread out of the mouths 
of helpless women and children. As fast as the prisoners could be 
tried, they were released in batches of many thousands each time. 
According to the latest report from Finland, General Mannerheim 
has proposed that the few who still remain be released, with the 
exception of criminals and the leaders of the revolt. 

That the Socialists have not been deprived of the right of free 
speech and the use of their press is shown by the fact that in the last 
March elections they managed to elect 80 representatives to the Diet. 
In my opinion, they will not be able to turn Finland into a com- 
munistic state, but will have to accept the fact that it will remain 
a radical democracy with more and more liberal tendencies. 

I have been asked about our ambitions for a “greater Finland.” 
I can say that there is no truth in the stories circulated some time 
ago of General Mannerheim’s advance upon Petrograd. We do 
desire a rectification of the Karelian border, and our Government 
has not put any obstacles in the way of the volunteer troops that 
went to the aid of the Karelians against marauding Bolsheviki 
any more than to those who went to fight in Esthonia’s war of 
liberation. Our young men have been flocking to the borders in 
such numbers that the higher schools, which had begun to fill again 
after the cessation of our own war, are almost emptied. But although 
we have helped the Esthonians with money and men, there can hardly 
be any union between Esthonia and Finland, nor do we desire it. In 
Karelia, the people are of our race in all except a small section in 
the northeastern part,of the province. They have suffered much 
in the centuries of border warfare and are ignorant and backward, 
but there is little doubt that if given the opportunity they would 
vote to come into the Finnish state, and if this should come to pass, 
we will help them with food and education and by insuring their 
safety so that they will feel themselves better off than ever before. 
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It is to the Scandinavian countries that Finland must look for 
her closest friends in the future. One-eighth of our population are 
Swedes, and they enjoy exactly the same rights with regard to the 
use of their language as do the Finnish-speaking majority. Our 
culture has been built by both races, but has received its strongest 
impulses from Scandinavia, not only from Sweden, but from Den- - 
mark and Norway. We feel, perhaps, a stronger affection for the 
three brother nations than they feel for one another. The sympathy 
of Scandinavia has been to us more than mere words; to us who have 
had almost to dig ourselves out of our own grave, the hand of fellow- 
ship from the west has meant renewed hope of life. To all Scandi- 
navians I want to say that the Finland you learned to know in the 
writings of Runeberg and Topelius is still there. 


A Mountain Lake 


By AnprREAS MuncH 
Translated from the Norwegian by Ituir GRONDAHL 


I sat one evening in a little boat 

On one of those deep, still, and lonely waters 
That lie—as though an eye with weeping wet— 
Among Norwegian mountains. Light and warm 
The evening sky rose o’er the darkening shores, 
And deep into the lake’s clear bosom sank, 

So that the boat suspended seemed to float 

Within a wide unfathomed sea of air, 

Equally deep above it and below— 

Tike earth's globe hung amid Eternity. 

Dead stillness rested over lake and grove! 

No bird there was would dwell, would sing its song 
Within this desolate place at eventide. 

No sound romantic flew from hill to hill, 

On bright wings flashing, as in Tyrol valleys; 
This mountain-scene of Norway had no language 
Except the silent speech of solitude. 

In silence did the oarsmen softly dip 

Their noiseless oars into the cold clear wave. 

I felt within this stillness sweetly lost, 

As uf my soul were slowly melting, gliding 

Into the dark soul of the mountain-wild 

In deep and ever deepening communion. 





MInNtsTteER Morris 


Swedish-American Interchange 


By Ira Netson Morris 


S a result of the educational exchange between the United 
A States and Sweden, through which ten American students will 
go to Sweden for advanced study and ten Swedish students 
will come here to attend our universities, there is no question but 
that the interests of higher intellectual culture will be mutually 
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advanced, but further than this, it marks a definite progressive step 
in promoting a better understanding between the two peoples. 

From both standpoints, America’s and Sweden’s, the arrangement 
is admirable. The people of Sweden, through the agency of the 
capable young men who are to spend a year in this country, will 
gain a more comprehensive and illuminative conception of America’s 
idealism, and incidentally secure a better appreciation of the reasons 
which governed the entrance of the United States into the war. 

Judging the matter from our own angle, we have a great deal 
to be thankful for. In the first instance, there will come a new 
realization of Sweden’s enviable standing in the intellectual world. 
Sweden has contributed much to natural science. We recall also 
that Sweden has made several notable contributions to educational 
reform. 

I am afraid that, on the other hand, too little credit is given to 
American universities for their wonderful growth in influence. The 
world outside has been too prone to look upon America as a material- 
istic country. Perhaps one of the causes of this is the anti-American 
propaganda that has been going on in certain quarters, which has 
happily been checked. Now that the war is over, there is an ever- 
increasing interest in American affairs, and the nations on the other 
side will find by analysis that the United States as an educational 
centre has made marvellous strides during the past quarter of a 
century, and as an aftermath of the war, even greater developments 
will mark the next decade. For instance, America is being looked 
upon as the next world centre for medical study and research, sup- 
planting Vienna, so long the Mecca for future physicians and surgeons. 
No nation, I can confidently assert, understands or appreciates more 
fully the position America is to hold in the intellectual world than 
does Sweden, but there has, of course been an absence of details, 
which the present exchange of students will serve to supply. 

This will be another important link in the chain which is binding 
America and Sweden closer together. The plan has met enthusiastic 
support everywhere. The American-Scandinavian Foundation and 
the new Swedish-American Association in Stockholm are to be 
congratulated on their share in this programme for international 
unity. It has been and will continue to be a great pleasure for me to 
co-operate with these associations and with all other organizations 
and individuals with such interest in view. This is a great stride 
forward, in keeping with the spirit of the age, along practical lines, 
tending toward lasting benefits to mankind as a whole, and I am proud 
to be connected with this movement. 





Editorial 


GREATER In the early part of the war, many of those who 
SCANDINAVIA prayed for a French and English victory hoped 

it would bring Slesvig back to Denmark, but 
they feared that a Russian victory would fasten the yoke on 
Finland. By a strange and unexpected play of fortune, Scandinavia 
has won both in the south and in the east. 

At this writing, the plebiscite in Slesvig is yet to be held, but the 
result is not doubtful. Denmark has already appointed a minister 
for Slesvig, not because Slesvig will in any way be regarded as a 
“mark” or an outlying possession, but because the Government has 
already begun to cope with the practical problems of food, trans- 
portation, and administration. The Slesvigers are so thoroughly 
Danish that no problem of education or assimilation exists. It is 
simply the home-coming of a people who have kept the faith as 
Danes and Scandinavians. 

The case of Finland is not so simple. There are many elements of 
discord. The spectacle of the Red revolt saddened and disillusioned 
many friends of Finland in Scandinavia; they began to ask whether 
these people were ripe to take their place among the ordered democ- 
racies of the North. But lately more generous impulses have pre- 
vailed. The Finns have been welcomed at a score or more of the 
inter-Scandinavian congresses and meetings held this summer, 
dealing with subjects ranging from archeology to business and 
including music, literature, and sociology. To the Finns, Scandinavia 
means Western liberalism, progress, enlightenment; Russia means 
chaos and tyranny, whether of Czar or Bolshevik, and they regard 
themselves as having a special mission among Europeans as a bulwark 
against the Asiatic influx. As a people chiefly of Asiatic race, but 
imbued with Western ideals, they are unique, and the new independ- 
ent Finland may with perfect truth be regarded as an extension of 
Scandinavian civilization toward the east. 


NorWAY AND The work of the trustees and staff of the Founda- 
DENMARK PLEDGE tion to “draw the American and Scandinavian 
FELLOWSHIPS peoples closer together in bonds of intellectual 

kinship, to keep the lamp of international 
friendship burning, to-dispell ignorance, to create good will,” has 
borne fruit beyond what any one could have dared to hope a few 
years ago. Inits last issue, the Review could announce the establish- 
ment of ten American and ten Swedish fellowships which together 
yield an income greater than that of the Poulson endowment. We 
expressed the hope that similar action would be taken in Denmark 
and Norway. This hope has already been realized. Five Norwegians 
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and five Danes annually will receive fellowships of $1,000 each for 
study in the United States, funds having been pledged for a term of 
years by men in Norway and Denmark on condition that the same 
number of scholarships be provided in this country for Americans 
to study over there. That the American scholarships will be raised 
is aforegone conclusion. The constantly growing cordial relationships 
between the United States and Norway and Denmark is guarantee 
sufficient that the generosity of the donors in those countries will be 
met with equal generosity here. Those who have pledged funds are: 
in Norway, Mr. Joachim Grieg, Mr. Johan Ludvig Mowinckel, Mr. 
Rudolf Olsen, Mr. Alf L. Whist, and Den norske Kreditbank; in 
Denmark, Etatsraad H. N. Andersen, Mr. Alex, Foss and Mr. H. P. 
Prior, Etatsraad Emil R. Gliickstadt, Mr. C. M. T. Cold, and Mr. 
Aage Léwener. Mr. Gliickstadt wishes his fellowship to be called 
by the name of former Minister Egan. Mr. Foss and Mr. Prior have 
together established the Industrial Fellowship. 

In announcing this tremendous extension of the work of the 
Foundation, our thought inevitably turns to the large-hearted 
American of Danish blood who first gave his fortune to the cause. 
When the men who were co-operating with him wished the newly- 
formed Foundation to bear his name, he refused, saying that he 
hoped his fund would be only a beginning, and that others would add 
to it. What he hoped has come to pass. Surely nothing could have 
gladdened Niels Poulson’s heart more than the knowledge that forty 
or more young men and women every year were given opportunity 
for travel and study by means of the fund he established. 


AFFILIATED The need was felt, during the war, of private 
ORGANIZATIONS organizations in Scandinavia that could have 

worked side by side with our Government repre- 
sentatives to enlighten our friends over there about American purposes 
and American policies, just as the Foundation—a purely American 
institution—worked to clarify the American conception of the 
Northern neutrals and dispel from the minds of citizens here the 
hasty judgments springing from ignorance. Such a time of stress, 
we hope, will never recur, but the need for work of enlightenment 
is always present and will be felt more and more as international ties 
multiply. The office of the Foundation feels, in numerous practical 
ways, the absolute necessity for central agencies with which it can co- 
operate in the Scandinavian capitals. Our students need some one 
to advise them, in the same way as the staff of the Found- 
ation gives counsel not only to the Fellows of the Foundation, 
but to hundreds of other students from the other side. Our Informa- 
tion Bureau needs an office to which it can refer questions instead of 
taxing the patience of a few over-burdened friends. 
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Hitherto the only country in which we have had such an affiliated 
organization has been Denmark. Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab, 
composed chiefly of men prominent in industrial circles, has been 
in existence for several years. With the return of peace and the 
resumption of normal mail service, the Selskab will begin a campaign 
to increase their membership, resources, and activities. Moreover, 
the visit of the Secretary to Scandinavia resulted in establishing 
connections in the two other countries. At a meeting of the new 
Swedish-American Foundation (Svenska Amerika Stiftelsen) on 
June 2d, Dr. Leach spoke before a distinguished audience, in 
which the Crown Prince was present. After the address, the members 
proceeded to the work of organization and elected Professor Svante 
Arrhenius president of the Foundation. Among the trustees we note, 
as particularly well-known in this country, Selma Lagerléf and 
Hjalmar Branting, besides Archbishop Séderblom, Professor Mon- 
telies and many other men and women distinguished in art, letters, 
business, or scholarship. The Swedish-American Foundation will 
maintain a permanent office with a salaried secretary and staff. 
As secretary, Dr. Karl Gustaf Dernby, former Fellow of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, has been engaged. 

In Norway, the Secretary and Mrs. Leach were the guests of 
honor at a banquet given on June 17th, where speeches were made, 
among others by Mr. J. Hougen, chairman of the Foundation’s 
Advisory Committee for Norway, and by Professor Nansen. After 
the dinner, Dr. Leach gave an address, and means of co-operation were 
discussed. While all plans had not yet been perfected when the 
last mail was sent us, we can state that a Norge-Amerika Fond 
has been established with a donation from the Norwegian America 
Line as a nucleus. It has also been decided to institute some 
kind of co-operation with Nordmandsforbundet which has already a 
permanent organization and maintains a secretary and staff acting as 
intermediary and information bureau. 


Tue New Era Mr. Axel Robert Nordvall, Commissioner of the 
IN CoMMERCE’~ Royal Swedish Government in Washington, is 

one of the men of large affairs who have clearly 
in mind the interrelation between material and intellectual progress. 
While devoting himself to building again the trade relations between 
Sweden and the United States on a firmer basis than ever before, he 
has been keenly alive to the benefit to be derived from mutual visits 
of students and research workers, and to this end he has given of his 
time and influence to the establishment of the Swedish and American 
fellowships which are now an accomplished fact. In an address at a 
banquet in Chicago, on July 15th, Mr. Nordvall spoke of the pro- 
gramme of the two Foundations, which must inevitably strengthen 
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international relations through increase of scientific, cultural, and 
practical knowledge. He then went on to point out, as no less 
important in a world deprived of its most essential necessities, the 
commercial co-operation of the United States and Sweden. It was 
not enough, he said, that the business men of the two countries studied 
the needs of their export and import trade; they ought to join hands 
in the task of putting the world on its feet again. As the first objective, 
he pointed to the opportunities in the Baltic. During the war, the 
German and English middlemen had been eliminated from the 
traffic between the United States and Scandinavia, and the speaker 
thought the direct trade relations now established would be main- 
tained. He laid stress on the great service Scandinavians could render 
American trade by acting as intermediaries with the Baltic countries 
and Russia, qualified as they were through knowledge of the language, 
customs, and requirements of their neighbors to the east. Mr. Nord- 
vall urged the establishment of a tremendous combine, with head- 
quarters in New York, which should not only handle the import and 
export trade, but should strive to build up the natural industries of 
the countries around the Baltic. Such a Baltic-American corpora- 
tion, he said, would be sure of co-operation from Swedish, Danish, 
and Norwegian firms. Trade in these days meant service, the 
rendering of efficient service to humanity by creating better living 
conditions and making the necessities of life cheaper and more 
easily obtainable. The United States and Scandinavia together 
could accomplish great things to this end, and he urged that quick 
action should be taken in order to bring promptly the aid which the 
ravaged countries around the Baltic sorely needed. 

The banquet was tendered at the Hotel Blackstone by the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce and the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
who desired to do honor to Mr. Nordvall before he returns to Sweden 
after work well done. It was an unusually representative gathering 
of business men. Among the speakers were Minister Morris, who 
spoke of the opportunities for American trade, particularly in Finland, 
and Swedish Consul Th. Wessén. The toastmaster of the evening 
was Mr. C. S. Peterson. 


Our Prize Manuscripts in our prize contest for the best 
CHRISTMAS Story Christmas story dealing with Scandinavian- 

American life must be submitted before Oc- 
tover 1. The winner will receive a hundred-dollar prize. Accept- 
able stories that fail to win the prize may be purchased for later 
publication. Those not accepted will be returned promptly. The 
name of the author should not be on the manuscript, but enclosed 
with it in a sealed envelope. 





Current Events 


Denmark 


@. The appointment of H. P. Hanssen-Nérremille, former member 
of the German Reichstag, as minister without portfolio in the Danish 
cabinet followed close on the German ratification of the treaty and 
the consequent assurance that a plebiscite will actually be held in 
Slesvig before many weeks have passed. His entrance into the Rigs- 
dag, on June 25th, made a sensation, for the secret had been well 
kept, and it was not even generally known that he was a Danish 
citizen. It was found, however, that the new minister had been born 
before the cession of Slesvig to Germany and was thus a Danish citizen 
and eligible for member of the Government. He is to advise the 
Government on matters relating to Slesvig until such time as the 
regularly elected delegates from the district can take their place 
in the Rigsdag, when there will, of course, no longer be any minister 
for Slesvig. @ In asking Hanssen-Noérremille to become a member 
of the Government, Premier Zahle made clear that acceptance would 
not carry with it affiliation with the Radical party, and Hanssen- 
Nérremdlle emphasized the same point in his acceptance. It is ex- 
pected that the Slesvigers for some time after their return will form 
a group and concern themselves chiefly with their own special interests, 
remaining outside of the regular parties. In spite of this fact, strong 
opposition has developed in the other parties, not to the new minister 
himself, but to the secret manner in which he was appointed, by which it 
was felt that the Radical Government had stolen a march onthem. All 
parties are anxious to join in any action that relates to Slesvig. 
The popularity of the Slesvig leader and his cause are so great that 
there is no reason to fear any obstruction of his work. @. Copen- 
hagen has been the scene of several serious strikes this summer. 
The Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union have succeeded in getting an 
agreement by which they are assured of the standard international 
wage, an eight-hour day on land, and three shifts on the sea or very 
substantial overtime pay where practical reasons make the eight- 
hour day impossible. Seamen and firemen before the war had 75 
kroner a month; they will now have 375 kroner a month with a 
possible addition of 68.75 for overtime. @ There is general satis- 
faction everywhere with the victory won by the seamen who, it is 
felt, richly deserve it. “Not so in the case of the dock laborers who 
have repeatedly tied up the port of Copenhagen at the most crucial 
time. While the seamen refused to listen to syndicalist agitation, 
the dock laborers have evidently been hypnotized by agitators who 
seem to be well supplied with foreign money. They went on strike 
illegally and repudiated the agreement made by their own leaders. 
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Norway 


@ Norway from now on will, like Sweden, have two groups of 
Socialists. The radicals, who were in control at the national con- 
vention held early this summer, decided to join the Moscow Inter- 
nationale and sent a telegram to Lenine amid great enthusiasm. 
They declared in favor of election strikes, a Soviet Government, and 
a land system which, while abolishing private ownership, would leave 
every farmer the use of as much land as he could till with the help 
of his family. The moderates, headed by Jacob Vidnes, Michael 
Puntervold, Mayor Jeppesen, Storting President Buen and other 
members of the Storting, decided to form their own organization and 
to start an active campaign against the radicals. They repudiate 
especially the doctrine of class war and the “dictatorship of the 
industrial proletariat,” declaring in their platform that Socialism 
has for its goal the welfare of all classes and all useful members of 
the community whether they work with hand or brain. They believe 
in election reforms by parliamentary methods and in the gradual 
socialization of industries. @ The power of the Socialists in Norway 
is well illustrated by the fact that the recently appointed Minister 
of Defenses, Rudolf Peerson, had to resign because of an imprudent 
statement in the Storting indicating that the Government was 
taking steps to meet the revolutionary action openly threatened by 
the radical Socialists. The new minister of defenses is General Ivar 
Aavatsmark. @ Great interest was roused by the debate in the 
Storting, June 30, on the abrogation of the treaty with Portugal 
which allows that country to import into Norway such wines as 
port, sherry, and madeira on the same terms as the lighter wines of 
France. The treaty has been practically annulled during the war- 
time prohibition, and the “drys” made an attempt to have it ab- 
rogated altogether in order that it should not hamper the popular 
vote on prohibition, which is to take place in the fall. On the other 
hand, powerful business interests argued the importance of trade 
relations with Portugal, which is one of the chief markets for Nor- 
wegian dried fish. Norwegian ships with an aggregate tonnage of 
700,000 visit Portugal annually, carrying fish one way and wine the 
other. The debate ended with the defeat of the “‘drys” and thus the 
treaty remains in force for the present. @ After long negotiations 
with the Allies and with Germany, the Norwegian State has succeeded 
in closing a bargain with the German Government for the sale of 
750,000 barrels of herring and 10,000 tons of edible fats at a price 
of 80,000,000 kroner. @ The Constitution has been amended in 
such a way as to allow Dissenters to be members of the cabinet, 
provided they take no part in the administration of church affairs. 
Formerly all cabinet ministers had to belong to the State Church. 
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Sweden 


@_ The first chamber of the Riksdag was dissolved by the Govern- 
ment in June, because it was no longer in harmony with the political 
complexion of the country as revealed through the local elections. 
A new first chamber was elected in July with the expected result 
that the Conservatives lost the majority they have so long enjoyed. 
Their representation was reduced from 86 to 39, though it is probable 
that their ranks may be augmented by 10 members of the new 
peasants’ groups and 8 Agrarians, who will most likely act with them. 
On the other hand, the Liberals with 41 and the Socialists with 48 
representatives will, if they continue to act together, be able to put 
through anything they want, as they have a majority also in the 
second chamber. Four Left Socialists make up the total of 150 
seats. @ The immediate cause of the dissolution of the first chamber 
was the Government bill for an eight-hour day which was passed by 
the second chamber with 106 votes against 46, but rejected by the first 
chamber with 70 against 47 votes, in spite of the fact that Premier 
Edén had declared he would regard a refusal to pass the measure as 
sufficient cause for dissolution of the chamber and new elections. 
@ The eight-hour day can hardly be postponed much longer in 
Sweden, as it has already been put on the statutes in Norway and 
Denmark, and the general tendency now is toward a standardization 
of wages and hour in all three countries. This was the principle of 
the sociological congress which met in Denmark in May and consisted 
of representatives of capital and labor and of the Governments as 
well as expert sociologists from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
and Iceland. The congress decided to form a permanent organization 
which will hold regular meetings. @ The eight-hour day and the 
standard wage, both recently accepted in Denmark, were the two 
chief contentions of the Swedish Seamen’s and Firemen’s Unions 
who struck in July. Scandinavian shipowners claim that it is difficult 
for them to introduce the so-called standard international wage, 
because their men are already better off than, for instance, those on 
British ships in having better living conditions and more regular 
employment, while the crews demanded by Scandinavian law are 
also larger than those of other countries. @ The Riksdag, before 
the dissolution of the first chamber, voted, on May 24th, to give 
women the parliamentary suffrage, and while the women must yet 
wait some time before they can actually exercise their rights, the 
outcome is now assured. It is seventeen years since the first woman’s 
suffrage bill was introduced in the Riksdag by Carl Lindhagen, and 
in the same year the first suffrage societies were formed. @ Sweden 
is to have a tax on amusements, modelled on that already in force 
in Denmark. 





Books 


Tuer Norse Discovery oF America. By Andrew Fossum, Ph.D. Minneapolis, 
1918. Augsburg Publishing House. 


It is now more than two hundred years since Thormod Torfason (Torfzeus) 
published his Vinlandia (1705), the earliest modern account of the Vinland 
voyages. Since then many have written on this baffling subject, though a few 
only have added anything of real importance to the discussion. One therefore 
takes up the most recent study of the Vinland narratives, Dr. Fossum’s 
Norse Discovery of America, with little interest and no great expectations. At 
first glance the work does not look very promising. It is a small book of about 
one hundred and fifty pages of actual text; the materials appear to be arranged 
according to a somewhat peculiar plan; repetitions are frequent and not always 
skilfully handled; and the author might have been more careful and consistent 
in giving the English equivalent of Norwegian and Old Norse terms. But a 
reading of the work to the end—and Dr. Fossum develops an argument that 
must be followed to the last page—gives the reader a real and most agreeable 
surprise. And a second reading brings the conviction that Dr. Fossum’s 
work is a substantial contribution to the Vinland literature, perhaps the most 
important that has thus far appeared. 


The story of the Vinland voyages is told in two distinct narratives, the Green- 
land Tale of the Flat-isle Book and the Saga of Thorfinn Karlsefne, usually called 
The Saga of Erik the Red. Since the two accounts disagree in certain important 
particulars, some students have been disposed to reject one or even both of them. 
Dr. Fossum believes, however, that both embody genuine traditions, the 
one having its origin in Greenland and the other in Iceland. The Greenland 
Tale is concerned chiefly with the exploits of Erik the Red and his family, while 
the saga of Thorfinn Karlsefne has for its subject one of the most prominent 
families in Iceland. Dr. Fossum believes that the disagreements in the two 
accounts arose from a natural tendency in those who told the tales to magnify 
the achievements of the families about whom the narratives center. His explana- 
tions are quite plausible and no doubt contain a large measure of truth. 


The author further points out that, while many have attempted to locate 
the regions described or mentioned in the Vinland sagas, none of his predecessors 
had made a serious study of the geographical data included in these narratives. 
The great merit of Dr. Fossum’s work is that he has given adequate attention 
to these matters. In 1914 he journeyed around Newfoundland and was thus 
able to make a personal study of the eastern and western shores of that island, 
which he believes were surely visited by some of the Norse explorers of the eleventh 
century. The coasts of Labrador he seems to have studied chiefly from the 
report of the Brown-Harvard expedition which explored and photographed those 
regions in 1900. Dr. Fossum has also noted carefully the sailing directions 
given in the sagas and the distances covered in sailing between important points. 
The standard used for measuring distances at sea is the degr, which ordinarily 
means a period of twelve hours, but which the Icelanders also used to indicate 
a distance roughly equivalent to two degrees of latitude or 120 geographical miles. 

According to Dr. Fossum’s interpretation of the Greenland Story, Leif 
Erikson sailing from southern Greenland touched the coast of Labrador not far 
north of Cape Mugford. This part of the coast he called Helluland, the land of 
rocks. Farther south the coast is flat and wooded; this region he named Mark- 
land. Reaching the Strait of Belle Isle, Leif sailed before a northeast wind into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, passed the island of Anticosti on the south side, and 
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continued westward along the south shore of the St. Lawrence River to some 
point between parallels 46 and 47. Here he touched the edge of the grape belt 
(grapes grow as far north as Quebec) and accordingly named the country Vinland. 

Thorfinn Karlsefne followed a somewhat different route. He sailed up the 
coast of Greenland to the Western Settlement, crossed Davis Strait to Baffin 
Land (which the Greenlanders appear to have called the “western wilds’”’), and 
then proceeded southward along the coast of Labrador to the Strait of Belle Isle. 
He continued up this strait for some distance, but soon turned south and came 
to the long harborless “Straight Shore”’ of northwestern Newfoundland, which 
the Norsemen named Furdustrandir. He followed the shore around the north 
end of the island and down the east side where he found harbors in great plenty. 
One of these he named Strawmfjord, which Dr. Fossum suggests may be 
identified with Notre Dame Bay, and another Hop, which was evidently located 
farther south, perhaps some inlet in the southeastern part of the island. Kjalarnes 


is identified with Cape Norman, the most northern point on the mainland of 
Newfoundland. 


The reviewer would not venture to state that Dr. Fossum has said the 
final word on the subject of the Vinland voyages. The problem of the credibility 
and the relative values of the two sagas will no doubt continue a subject of discus- 
sion and controversy for some time yet. The author may not have been suffi- 
ciently critical in his use of his sources; at the same time it must be said that he 
has been remarkably successful in finding points of agreement between the data 
contained in the sagas and the actual facts of geography. As to his conclusion 
that Vinland was located on the St. Lawrence River in the Quebec region, the 
reviewer can at least say that the argument is built up and presented with great 
skill and will not be easily controverted. LAURENCE M. Larson. 


Protemy’s Maps or NorTHERN Europe. A reconstruction of the Prototypes. 
The Royal Danish Geographical Society, Copenhagen, 1917. Text, 150 pages. 
Maps xxx. 


Long before the world war, Dr. Gudmund Schiitte was a chief defender of 
prehistoric Denmark against the grasping claims of German scholarship. His 
work may be caviar to the general, but it is cyanide to the Pan-German. The 
present volume is more easily understood by the general reader than Dr. Schiitte’s 
previous treatises. It is not an interpretation of the text of the second-century 
geographer but a succinct elucidation of the various ancient manuscript maps 
based upon his work. Of chief importance are the notes upon the Ptolemaic 
conception of Northern Europe. This consists of the “‘Cimbric Peninsula” and, 
east of it, the four Scandia Islands. Ptolemy’s knowledge is more flattering to 
Denmark than to Norway and Sweden. The peninsula is obviously Jutland, 
while three of the islands answer roughly to Sjaelland, Fyn, and Lolland. The 
largest island, and furthest to the east, Scandia proper (corresponding to modern 
Skane), is all that Ptolemy’s atlas had to offer as an indication of Sweden and 
Norway. Dr. Schiitte insists on the word Gothonic instead of Teutonic and 
Germanic as a family name for the peoples from whom we English and Scan- 
dinavians descend. He is persuaded that the Ptolemaic maps conceived of Danish 
territory as a region distinct from Germany: “The northern frontier of the 
classical ‘Germania proper,’ according to Ptolemy, does not exceed the limits of 
the present Germany—nay, of the Germanic Confederation before 1864. The 
Cimbric Chersonese and the Scandian Islands are represented collectively as a 
separate section.” 















































































